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the chronicler turned avidly to these matters of more pressing
and popular interest. The village pump was with them, as
with us, the real centre of their interest, and anything which
happened there was news above all else. They would use
parchment without stint on royal weddings, on executions, on
honours, and, above all, on the weather. Even the Anglo-Saxon
Chronicles, as a rule heavily political, unbends when,
on the night of the third day before the Ides of December
was the moon, during a long time of the night, as if covered
with blood, and afterwards eclipsed.
and the Chronicle of London follows suit when,
In this same yere ... there were greete Reynes and eke
Thundres. And also there ffylle grete hayles, ffor ther kome
adovne with the Reyne out of the eyre hayle-Stones ffoure
Squayre, as grete as any eyren. . . . And fferthermore ffoules
were y-seyn ffleynge in the eyre, and berynge coles in her
bylles, that weren cause off brennynge of many houses. . . .
And also fyrye Dragons and Wykked Spyrites weren many
seyn, merveyllously ffleynge in the eyre.
But to read the anecdotal chronicler at his best one should turn
to the date of a royal wedding, or, better still, to the year of
Jack Cade's rebellion:
And the same day at V at after none the Capteyne [Cade]
came in to the Cite per force; and in his entry at the Brigge
Be hewe the Ropys of the drawe brigge asonder. . . and at
London Stone he strak upon it like a Conquerour.
Then he beheaded two citizens, and his followers
brought the hedis upon n stakes or polis, and in dyvers places
of the Cite put theym togider, cawsying that oon to kysse
that other.
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